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use too much water-glass in moistening the wall.] This operation 
usually performed with a brush. The wall must be lefi in such a cop 
tion as to be capable of receiving colors when afterwards painted on, 
as frequently happens, the wall has been too strongly fixed, the surf 
has to be removed with pumice, and to be fixed again. Being fixed 
this manner, the wall is suffered to dry. Before the painter beging, 
moistens the part on which he purposes to work with distilled we 

squirted on by a syringe. He then paints; if he wishes to repaint 


part, he moistens again. As soon as the picture is finished, it is syring 


over with water-glass. After the wall is dry, the syringing is contin 


as long as a wet sponge can remove any of the color. An efflorescens 
of carbonate of soda sometimes appears on the picture soon after its cy 
pletion. ‘This may either be removed by syringing with water, or m 


be left to the action of the atmosphere.” 
Not to dwell on the obvious advantages possessed by the stereochroy 


over the real fresco (such as its admitting of being retouched and its 4 
pensing with joinings), it appears that damp and atmospheric influenca 


notoriously destructive of real fresco, do not injure pictures executed 
this process. 


The following crucial experiment was made on one of those pictur 


It was suspended for twelve months in the open air, under the princip 
chimney of the New Museum; at Berlin; “ during that time, it was 
posed to sunshine, mist, snow, and rain,” and nevertheless “ retain 
its full brilliancy of color.” ; 

The stereochrome has been adopted on a grand scale by Kaulbac f 
decorating the interior of the great national edifice at Berlin, alreadys 

ded to. These decorations are now in progress, and will consist 
historical pictures (the dimensions of which are 21 feet in height and 4 
in width), single colossal figures, friezes, arabesques, chiarg scuro, & 
On the effect of the three finished pictures, it has been remarked by @ 
whose opinion is entitled to respect, that they have all the brilliancy @ 
vigor of oil paintings, while there is the absence of that dazzling com 
sion which new oil paintings are apt to present, unless they are viewed] 
one direction, which the spectator has to seek for, a 


A 


sd 


On the Composition of the Sheathing of Ships.* 

M. Bobierre has paid considerable attention to this subject, and $ 
arrived at the following conclusions as to the cause of the rapid destri 
tion of some copper and bronze sheathing :—1. When unalloyed cop 
is employed, the presence of arsenic appears to hasten its destructió 
2. All bronzes which appear to have stood well, contained from 4} 


5% per cent. of tin, that quantity being necessary to form an homogesiae 
ous alloy. When the per centage of tin is only 2-5 to 3-5, which is vafi 


frequently the case, no definite alloy is produced, and the mass is of t 
equal composition, and being unequally acted upon, is soon destroye 
3. When impure copper is employed, the alloy is never homogeneo 


* From the London Artizan, August, 1854. 


fr 
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i i -bottomed vessels arises 
destruction of the sheathing of copper vessels 
: age tendency to use inferior brittle copper, and by diminishing the 
0 


ortion of tin, to economize the difference between the price of that 
rop 


letal and copper, at the same time that the cost of rolling is also less, in 
meta ; 


nsequence of the greater softness of the poor alloy. Bobierre thinks 
o 


hat the addition of a very small portion of zinc very much improves the 
tha i 


bronze, by producing a more perfect and uniform distribution of the 
| bro ’ 


sitive metals, and consequently a much more definite alloy.— Comptes 
0 


Rendus, Vol. xxxvii., p. 131, and vol. xxxviii., p. 122. 


The Mints of the United States.* By Proressor Witson.} 


The transmissions of gold from the new State of California, have caused 


a corresponding increase in the gold currency of the States, ae eri 
. E the Mint operations with more general interest than under 


i 5 The ition of 
revious ordinary circumstances they possessegd. The same condit 


ists in thi * it is intended to establish a mint in 
ings exists in this country ; and as it is in 
| rom producing colony of Australia, I thought it desirable 7 ian 
= as ok information as I could in reference to the organization and work- 
ing details of those in the United States. 


The head establishment is at Philadelphia, and is called ‘“ The Mint;” 


ints ;’?—at New Orleans, in Louisiana ; 
a e are also, three ‘‘ Branch Mints ;’’—a ; 
: e, ia North Carolina; and at Dahlonega, in — a ge e 
“tively. The Branch Mint in California, and the Assay Office in Ne 


t yet completely organized. pee 
aes the Mint in Philadelphia, gold, silver, and copper, are coined ; at 


New Orleans, gold and silver are coined; ka = Den ee 
01 t ‘*The Mint,” the 

lotte and Dahlonega coin gold only. At “ i 
l wd consiets of a Feds, treasurer, chief ee oe — a 
: l 7 t the New Orleans Br a 
graver, assayer, and assistant assayer. A 

the staff ci of a superintendent, treasurer, melter and eng ae 
F coiner; and at each of the other two branch mints there are ey hree 
; officers —superintendent and treasurer (combined), assayer, = coiner. į 
Í The several duties of these officers, the remuneration myst Bg reep ito 
- for their services, and the amount of security they shall give for the 


performance of them, are duly prescribed by an Act of Congress supple- 


: mentary to the Act, entitled “ An Act establishing a Mint and we 
Í the Coins in the United States ;” this latter Act giving all the details re- 
| ferring directly to the coinage of the country. 


At the United States Mint at Philadelphia, the salaries are fixed as 


: follows:—Director, $ 3500; treasurer, $2000; chief coiner, $2000; 


y Orleans Branch 
melter and refiner, $ 2000 ; assayer, $2000. At the New j 
Mint the salaries are, to the superintendent, $2500, and $2000 each to 


| the other officers ; and at the other branch mints the superintendents re- 


ceive $2000, and the other officers $1500 respectively. In each of the 


f establishments, the appointment of assistants, subordinate officers and 
and is unequally acted upon in Consequence. We thus see, that thes 


* From the Civil Engineer and Architect’s Journal, Hint oranges 
t From the Special Report on the New York Industrial Exhibition. . 
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servants, is left entirely in the hands of the chief of the different depa 
ments. : 
In visiting the Mint at Philadelphia I had the advantage of being take 
through the several departments by the chief coiner, Mr. Franklin Peale, 
and the melter and refiner, Professor J. C. Booth, who kindly furnished. 
me with the following details of their operations. As the gold is brought 
to the Mint in various quantities and in a crude state, it passes necessaril 
through the department of the refiner before it reaches that of the chief 
coiner ; I therefore give the actual details of the refining operations upon- 
sundry deposits of gold, amounting in the aggregate to $2,000,000. 


The deposits are immediately weighed and a certificate of their gross @ 


weight issued. ‘The fires having been lighted in the five furnaces of the ~ 
deposit melting-room ‘at four or five o’clock, A. M., all the deposits, 
amounting perhaps to seventy or eighty, are melted before noon; assay 
slips are then taken off, and the assays finished* the next morning, after 
which their values are calculated by the weight after melting, care being 
taken to include all the grains that can be procured from the flux, pots, 
&c., by grinding them up under a pair of small chasers, sifting, and wash- 


ing. There isa clerk and his assistant and one hand wholly engaged $ 


in performing all the weighings for the treasurer, such as weighing de; 
posits before and after melting, ingots for coinage, fine bars, and {Kee 
clippings after cutting out the planchets. There are ve men in the Ae, 
posit melting-room, two of whom attend to two furnaces each at the same 
time, one to one furnace and washing grains, and the remaining t¥pHrety 


laboring assistants. The whole deposit of $2,000,000 is melted in th ee, 


or four days in the deposit-room, and assayed by from the third to f 
seventh day. 

As soon as the first deposits are assayed, say on the third day (if eX 
pedition is necessary,) or always on the fourth, they are granulated in 
the proportion of one part of gold to two parts of silver. ‘The pots con- 
tain 50 Ibs. of gold and 100 lbs. of silver, equal to 1800 oz., and each 
melt requires about an hour. With four furnaces (attended by four melt- 
ers and two aids,) there are ordinarily made thirty-two melts per day, 
but when hurried forty-eight melts can be made, making from one-third 
of a million to one-half of a million dollars per day. 'I'wo days? work, 
or about $650,000 worth of gold, equal in weight to one ton (avoirdupois 
weight,) are granulated for a single setting with acid. The granulated 
metal is charged into large pots, together with pure nitric acid of 39° 
Beaumé, between the hours of seven and nine A.M. on the sixth day, 
and steamed for five hours. ‘The pots, made in Germany, are 2 feet in 
diameter by 2 feet in depth, set in plain wooden vats, lined with ;'z-inch 
sheet-lead; a single coil of copper pipe passing around the bottom of the 
vat blows the steam directly into the water, in which the pots are set to 
about half their depth. 

The vats are arranged in a small house in the middle of the room with 
a large fue connecting with the chimney-stack, so that when in action 
the odor of nitrous fumes is scarcely perceptible in the building. The 
$2,000,000 require about sixty such pots; they are stirred about once 


* The mode of assaying is according to the “wet process” of Gay Lussac. This is 
too well known to need description here. 


N > 


: “there is no water remaining in 
= steam. The same day (ninth 
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ether five times, with simple wooden paddles; the 
Pi aye acid inlelion of nitrate of silver is drawn off bya 
syphon into wooden buckets, and transferred to the pairt 
a it is precipitated by salt (chloride of sodium,) and fresh n 7 e 
metals, now containing very little silver. Steaming = ay pnie 
ne seventh day completes the refining of $650,000. Early a = 
nih, one pot is drawn off, washed with a little warm water, an he 
der transferred to a filter. Fresh granulations are put into ‘ 
ir ot, and the acid of the adjoining pot baled over upon them, an 
S through the series, the whole being re-charged in ner A . int 
ahalfhours. After steaming for five hours, the acid whic ve ag 
atlitle silver from the preceding day becomes a nearly satura = so- 
Dn of nitrate of silver. By this arrangement 4 lbs. of rae p are 
med altogether for each pound of gold refined, and the la p is 
ht up to 990 a 993 m. fine,—rarely below 990. ‘Thus hie wo 
13.000 Ibs. of nitric acid are used. In the course of bey ast m 
90,000 lbs. of pure nitric acid, at seven cents per pound, equa’ to 
7 nsumed. ; 
- pa U a waada with hot water on the filter during the “or "i 
until it is sweet, (say by 7 P.M.) The filter consists of two = — 
bly stout coarse muslin, with thick paper between, by a tu he ae 
bottom, 2} feet in diameter and 2} feet deep, an oa co 
ls. One of the men remains, after washing a unti Ri 3 
the watchman of the parting-room continues waSming theago Ar : 
‘until sweet, i. e., until the wash-water ceases to gest eli _ 
Early on the ninth day the wet gold is pressed with a power . 
ulic press, and the cakes then thoroughly dried on an iron pan, 
“red heat. ‘This process saves wastage in the melting-pot, since 
the pressed metal to carry off gold in its 
) the gold aari maa nige i yo 
ion of copper than is requisite to make standard metai, anà tas 
e en assayed bý noon on the tenth. They are = pike 
with the proper quantity of copper, partly on the same aay, partly p: 
on the eleventh, and assayed and delivered to the coiner the same day. 
On the fourteenth they are ready for delivery to tite ARR pre 
The silver solution drawn off from the pots is precipitated in : nibs 
wooden vat of 10 feet diameter by 5 feet deep, and the chloride o ange 
immediately run out into large filters [6 x 3 x 14] where it Me was ne 
sweet. The filter is covered with coarse muslin, and the irst tur : 
water thrown back; the filter, which 1s on wheels, 1s then run over es e 
teducing vats, and the chloride shovelled into them. Fe ~~ 
such vats [7 X 4 X 2] made of wood and lined with lead, 1 inc + ic be 
the bottom. A large excess of granulated zinc is thrown on the moist 
chloride in the vats, without the addition of acid ; the reduction 1s very 
Violent, and when it slackens, oil of vitriol is added to sere) the saci 
of zinc. The whole reduction occupies a few hours, and after a P e 
fepose the solution of mixed sulphate and chloride of zinc is run o 
the sewer. ae s 
~ About 2 tons of zinc per $1,000,000 of gold are ata n piei, 
_however, in this amount, say 10 per cent. by weight, should only take, 
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by equivalents, about 2400 Ibs., so that nearly 2 equivalents of zinegs 
1 equivalent of silver are used. This is found to be advantageousi™ 
both time and space are greatly economized by this excess. ig 

The day after the reduction the reduced silver is washed, and the gg 
cond day it is pressed and dried by heat, the same hydraulic press as fg 
gold being used, but with different drying-pans. The same silvery 
used again for making fresh granulations, but as it accumulates from the 
Californian gold, 10,000 or 20,000 ounces are now and then made inte 
coin, great care being taken in this case to avoid getting gold in it wher 
drawing off the silver solution, and in the press. i 

Such are the actual working details in refining a specified amoun 
($2,000,000) of gold, the first-third of which is delivered as coin in fou 
teen days after its arrival, and the third third in eighteen days. 

But as there is a bullion-fund of $5,500,000 allowed by government, 


depositors are paid from the third to the fifth day after an arrival, i. esi a 


as soon as the gold is melted, assayed, and its value calculated. When 
two heavy arrivals occur in close succession, the time of refining and coim 
ing can be shortened from 14 to 10 days. a 
The number of men engaged in the refining department is 14: 1 fore. 
man, 8 for the parting process, 3 for reducing, and 2 for pressing and 
drying. In the gold melting-room there are 3 melters and 2 assi 
ants. The total number of hands in the melting and refining departments 
is 34, including a melting and parting foreman, and 3 in the placé fo 
grinding, sifting, washing, and sweeping. This last place or sweep, em 


braces all pots, ashes of fires, trimmings of furnaces, ashes of all woods 
work, &c. 


The late law for reducing the weight of silver coin necessitated an int 


crease of force, and 15 more were in Consequence employed for this pur 
pose. While $50,000,000 in a year have been parted with the above force, = 


they could with the same force and apparatus refine $80,000,000 if it 
were required. 

After many experiments upon anthracite, Professor Booth stated that 
he had at length fully succeeded in employing it for melting both gold and 


silver in the same furnaces, slightly modified, in which he had been ac- f 


customed to melt with charcoal. “This change had been accompanied 
by great economy in the cost of material and labor, and by greater comfort 
to the workmen, from being less exposed to heat. 
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; i The 
i:s troublesome companion as far as practicable. 
eee, eh reduced to the proper standard, La 8: : ree 
srther enacted, that the standard for both gold and silver coir as 
“ States shall hereafter pr that i a pr be op 
be of pure metal and 100 of alloy ; = Á 6 pe Bedeng y 
of copper, and the alloy of gold coins sha p arei 
i ver does not exceed one-half of the w} 
et a the chief coiner in the form of bars or ingots om 
iiai, to be divided and shaped into pieces required for the 
ney of the country. i ; ver 
xe Coini artment of the establishment is of a power an 
own dye all the mechanical processes aeea ” pt 
‘of nearly 70,000,000 of pieces during the past year Pos = aes 
lby Mr. Franklin Peale, the chief coiner, that it could a e pant 
re if it had been steadily employed, or fully supplie rula x 
during the whole of that period. Itis not necessary to go i me 
hole course of operations in on rite? a to notice only 
PSS or present special characteristics. _ 
ee ane for ps ed the machinery 1s obtained ar 
steam-engine of the form usually gue as han tg. ard Pi 
; i igh-pressure engine, with cra ; ’ 
: Pee mead iy a cuca belt, 2 feet poy biti a yar 
feet in diameter; the estimated power is equal to — 
this is all required, at others much less is sufficient, r pe 
proportions ; to meet this. irregularity, and to ensure that : ress 
stion so necessary in such delicate operations, a governor an g ara 
+of a peculiar construction have been devised, which have er a 
use for some time, and have produced pet rpg eres : fs “i 
ecti > for which they were designed. ~ f 5 
ae i by belts, at the rate of six hap ogee an 
minute; the distances between thé rollers being adjusted by double 


wedges, moved by a train of wheels which are connected with a dial- 


Be 


plate and bands, divided and numbered into hours oe SO as 
F indicate the proper thickness of the strips of metal without the use o 


i i d waxed 
4 y trips are heated in an iron heater by steam, an 
: eek a eae wax, and the silver strips are coated with 


The cost of charcoal © tallow by means of a brush. The draw bench is used for both metals, 


i’ er Data ir wei ted ara~ 
(of the best quality—hard pine-knot coal) is 16 cents per bushel, delivered & and trial pieces are cut from every strip and their weight tested, prep 


at the Mint ; and while the cost of this fuel for all their operations in 1852, 
when gold was chiefly refined and melted, was about $7000, the cost of 


anthracite will be from $600 to $1000. In using the anthracite, he found È 
that a simple draft of air, without a blast, was quite sufficient to sustain - ameter but su 


combustion. 


a i hole. ; eA 
The ee e pe very simple and efficient, consisting of a 
shaft 


es a i : 
moved by pulleys and a 2}-inch belt, with a fly-wheel of small di- 


ient i i h through the slip of 
tin momentum to drive the punc 
metal by passe af ae eccentric of inch, at the rate of 250 pieces per 


= i i d continue until 
, . : e. . e : 4 . villed hands can readily accomplish an 
Californian gold frequently contains the alloy “ iridosmine,” which is : the alin M The annealing during the rolling of the ingots 


not always detected by the assay. In order to remove it as far as pos- 
sible without actually dissolving gold, it is allowed to subside, first in 
the granulating crucibles, and then in the crucibles for toughening (melt- 
ing fine gold and copper). If the assayers report its presence in the 
toughened bars, they are again melted, and the iridosmine allowed to 
subside. By these three, and often four successive meltings, the gold 


N 


ips | i i f fire-clay and brick, 
= into sli formed in copper cases, in muffles of 
| heate ipera coal, here muffles or hearths being kept at TAn 
red heat by one fire-grate or furnace, and the distribution and fone y 
 Tegulated by dampers. These annealing furnaces are recent in their con- 


| struction and very satisfactory in operation; they are aeron by anthra- 
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cite at th t ; Tra 
Silane cost of about one-fourth the expense of thé wood previously 

‘The whitening of planchets is perf , ; -F 
: 1s performed as usual by inclosing the ggg 
in luted boxes, and by exposing the silver in an aan pan, is the = 


+ 


of a simple furnace with wood fuel ; the drying and sifting after the ag 


tion of dilute sulphuric acid, is rapid] i i 
) cid, pidly and effectually accomplished byat 
rolling screen—one portion of which consisting of ne af elosad cod 


centric cylinders, between which high-pressure steam is admitted. The 
blanks, with a sufficient quantity of light wood saw-dust (linden or bas 
wood is the best), being introduced into the interior cylinder a revolvin 

motion is given to it by the engine for a certain time ; the door is then: 
opened and the blanks and saw-dust gradually find their way into the 


wire screen, by which they are, separated, the movement being conting 
ued until the separation is complete, when the blanks are discharged 
at the end of the machine. An arrangement exists by which a slight inf 
clination is given to the machine so as to direct the motion of the blanks 


towards the discharging end. : 

The milling machines are, I was informed, peculiar to this mint, and 
= in a great measure original, the operation being performed by a con-! 
tinuous rotary motion, with great rapidity and pertect efficiency, varying 
plens according to = denomination of the coin, between 200 and 800 

es per minute, and at the same time separating any pi 
notably imperfect. i a 

It sal be understood that the operation here termed “milling,” is 

merely for the purpose of thickening and preparing the edge, so as to 


give a better and more protective border to the coin, the ornament or 


reed, commonly known I believe in this country as “milling,” being! 


nite tg the piece by the reeded collar of the die in which the piece Is 


T oye i enge . s 
a anaes ee 10 in number, and milling machines are worked E 
-press ; é i i : 

gh- ire horizontal steam-engine, made from the design and £f 


under the direction of the present chief coi i 
. . chief coiner ; 
establishment, in 1838. l , In the workshops of the 


_ The presses are three sizes, the largest applicable to the striking of d 
silver dollars and double eagles :—the second to pieces of medium q 
value :—and the smallest to the dime, half dime, and 3-cent pieces d 
The first is usually run at the rate of 80 per minute, the last at 104 $ 4 
minute,—the average rate of the whole is 82 per minute. This rate ne 2 


be increased if required. 


If all the presses were employed i i ; 7 

sl sa ployed in coinage at the usual rate, they E 

would strike in one day (9 working hours) 439,560 pieces; and if pe 2 
3 amount of labor by ordinary means could not have been performed with 


ployed upon gold, silver, and copper, in the usual manner, and on the 
usual denomination of coin, they would amount in value to $966 193 
i pone the past ag on one occasion, 8 of the presses were "run 22 
a + consecutive hours, and coined in that ti i 
different denominations of coin. ae iede 
iir presses have been made principally in the workshops of the Mint. 
aoe ea z common with the presses of Uhlhorn, in Germany, and 
ouellier i e 
, In Paris, the advantage of “the progression lever,” “Je ge- 


o> si ; 
nou” or “ toggle joint, a mechanical power admirably adapted to this 
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on ; but in almost every other particular they are original in ar- 

ment, being the result of experience, beginning as far back as 1836. 

order to supply these presses, various means have been devised ; 

z them, and not the least important, is the ‘shaking box,” in which 

antage is taken of a disposition observable in similar bodies, or bodies 

milar form, to arrange themselves in similar positions. ‘This is a 

whose bottom is constructed with parallel grooves adapted to the 

sof the blanks or planchets to be arranged. A quantity of them is 

n indiscriminately into the box, which is then quickly shaken in 

direction of the grooves, the pieces immediately lay themselves side 

ide, in parallel rows, from which they can easily be lifted in roleaux 
“gerequired to be passed to the feeding tubes of the mills or presses. 

tis very evident to all visiting the establishment that such a large 

ber of pieces could not be coined and manipulated by such a limited 

er of hands without the aid of some labor-facilitating arrangements, 

se of the most worthy of remark of which is, the method of counting 

the pieces coined—if counting it can be called, for in principle it is a 

peasuring machine. ‘The arrangement of this counting frame, or tray, 

be understood from the following sketch of its construction : 

board or tray of such dimensions as may be required, is divided by 

‘Agiven number of parallel metallic plates dissectéd into its plane and 

| @ightly elevated above it, the edges of which rise no higher than the thick- 

© ness of the coin for which it is intended. ‘The board ıs of such a length 

| wswill admit of a few more than the required number of pieces to be 

© iid longitudinally in the rows, and is divided acrggs and at right angles 

With the rows, and hinged at a point opposite to A N number. One 

employed by this department, counted 1000 pi€€€s, that is to say, 


d ‘had 25 parallel grooves or rows sufficently long to receive 45 pieces. 


Now, having thrown on this board a large excess of pieces, it is agitated 
by shaking until all the grooves are filled, and then inclined forwards 
until all the surplus pieces have slid off, one layer only being retained by 
the metallic ledge; the hinged division is then suffered to fall, which at 
önce throws off all but the 45 pieces in the length ofeach row. ‘This op- 
eration, somewhat difficult and tedious to describe, is performed in afew 
seconds, and results in retaining on the board 1000 pieces, each piece 
exposed to inspection, and the whole accurately counted without the 
Wearlsome attention—so likely to result in error—required under usual 

circumstances. 
The very large number of pieces coined during the last year has been 
Counted exclusively by two female manipulators, assisted by a man who 
the duty of weighing them in addition as a testing check. The same 


fewer than thirty or forty hands,-to say nothing of inferior accuracy. 

#Ms machine was originally arranged and patented by the late R. ‘Tyler, 

Ciner of the New Orleans Branch Mint, but materially improved in its 

pplication and construction by Mr. Franklin Peale. 

. fhe balances of the Mint of the United States have received the atten- 
ü necessary to an instrument of such importance in mint operations. 
€y have been arranged and made generally in the workshops of the 

lishment, and operate entirely to the satisfaction of the department. 
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It is not necessary to enter into details of their construction, asa ful 


and minute description is given in the Journal of the Franklin Institu! 


F 


for July, 1847. I, perhaps, ought to mention that since that appeared! 


some slight improvements have been made by inclosing all but the stig 
rups and pans in glass, by these means excluding dust and protecting! 
them from the influence of air currents. a 


In concluding this brief sketch of the practical working of the two | 


most important departments of the United States Mint, I cannot omita 
reference to the very excellent remarks of the chief coiner on the employ. 
ment of females in some of the operations in his department. This, he 
informed me, had generally excited the surprise of, and been commented 
upon, by foreigners, who had visited the Mint. His experience, however, 
had led him to believe, that in places of trust, where no great physical 
exertion was called for, but where accuracy and strict integrity were of 


first importance, the moral perceptions of the female, generally stronger $ 


and of a higher standard than in the man, would qualify her as his sub. 
stitute, and thus, while opening a new field of labor for the occupation 
of females, would strengthen their claimsto it by the superior accuracy 
and economy of their work. 


For the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 
The Mammoth Steamer of Great Britain. 


The following comprise most of the essential elements, of this monster 


iron vessel, building by Messrs. Scott Russell & Co., for the Easter 
Steam Navigation Company: 
* 
Length, 675 feet. 
Beam, 7 š i A BS). 
Depth of hold, : : ; 60 nu 
Draft of water at load line, . É 30 “ 


This vessel is to be propelled by four steam engines, two of them con- 
nected with side water wheels, and two with a screw propeller. 

The water wheel engines are to be of 1000 horses; oscillating cylin- 
ders, 74 inches diameter, by 14 feet stroke of piston. 


The screw engines are to be of 1500 horses, 84 iach cylinder, and 2 


are to be made by Messrs. Bolton & Watt. 

The boilers will have 100 furnaces. 

The hull is divided into water-tight compartments of 60 feet. The 
weight of plates will be 10,000 tons, and the number of rivets 3,000,000. 
bi plates at bottom are to be one inch thick, and three-quarters at sides 
and top. 

The frame is to be plated within as well as outside the ribs, up to the 
water line. | 

Water wheels are to be 60 feet in diameter. 

Vessel to accommodate 600 first class and 2000 second and third class 
passengers, and to carry 12,000 tons of coal. C. H. H. 
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ilt by Samuel Sneden, Greenpoint, L. I. ; Machinery by Pease 
3. Now York ; Intended service, Mobile to New Orleans. 


3 “Length on deck, from fore part of stem to after part of 
stern post, above the spar deck, 
sadth of beam at midship section, 
pth of hold, A x 
Draft of water at load line, . . 
ps = below pressure and pedi ire . 


foresail and jib. 


56 inches. 


Diameter of cylinder, ‘10 feet. 


Length of stroke, : 
“Maximum pressure of steam in pounds, 
Cut off, . 

Maximum revolutions per minute, 


35 feet. 
13 “ 9 inches. 


usi oe “ (3 
« exclusive of steam chimney, 3 


Number of furnaces, 
Breadth of  “ 
Length of grate bars, 
umber of upper flues, 
Internal diameter of flues, 
Heating surface, (fire and flues,) 
Diameter of smoke pipes, 
Height “ 
Description of fuel, 
Combustion, 


19 and 21 ins. 


. 1p. feet. 
gee- 
“ 
wood. 
Natural draft. 


Pappxr W aeris.— 
Diameter, 
Length of blades, 
Depth & : 
Number 5 . ? 
Remarks.—Floor timbers at throat, molded, 15 inches ;—sided, 5 
inches ;—distance of frames apart at centres, 24 inches. Frame strapped 


with diagonal and double laid iron straps 4 by 4 inch. C H- H: 


2 inches. 
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Particulars of the Steam Tug Leviathan. 


The following particulars possess more than ordinary Interest, inas- 
much as they contain the exact dimensions and reliable elements of per- 

ce of the fastest sea steamer in American waters ; and if this 
Statement should appear unreasonable to any one, he is referred to the 


= €8083 area of a single run of her water wheel blades compared to her 


midship section, which bears the relation of 39 to 176, and this, too, 
a velocity given to their periphery of 23 statute miles per hour; the 
uction to be made from this for slip of wheel, is left to your profes- 


há 


